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Students drop out of school because of a variety of 
family, eqbribmic, and racial factors that can be categorized as 
either alienation, lack of motivation , or disadvantage . The key to 
reducing the drbpbut rate is helping youth to overcome their sense of 
disconnection .Students with Ibw motivation to attend school havt 
shown improvement in schbbl attendance and retentionaf ter 
participating in career educatibh. However^ casual vocational 
exploration is not enough; major cbhcehtratioh in a vocational 

program is more helpful in student retention . The vocational 

experiences that are most closely related to reducing thedropout 
rate include the following: (1) mbre systematic and intense efforts 
to identify and help potent ialdrbpbuts before or at_entry into ^ 
vocational programs; (2) program activities to enhance school climate 
and reduce absenteeism, class-cutting, and drug and alcohol abuse; 
X3i activities to enhance parents ' suppbrt ; (4) more career, 
exploration prior to high school ? (5 ) imprbveihent of transitions 
through_a vocational program to direct drbpbut-prbhe students to 
job-specif ic skill training courses; (6) linking work-study 
experiences with students' programs and objectives; (7) alignment of 
work-study programs to students' bverall schbbl plans and goals; and 
(8) activities to increase dropout-prone students' participation in 
vocational programs and to enhance linkages between. these programs 
and other school experiences. Examples of successful prbciraihs are 
given. (KC) 
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the sbciai, economic, and ppiitical costs of the dropout prob- 
lem have been well documented. According to Brown (1985). 
the costs in jpst tax revenues and payments to welfare recipe 
ients incurred as a result of the drop out problem am bunt to $20 
billion annually, Willis (1986) cites figures stating that; based on 
estimates that the lifetime earrimgs loss of a sifigle maje drgp^ 
put is $187,000 and that of a single female dropout is $122,000, 
the lost lifetime earrimgsf^bm a hug with a 40 percent 

dropout rate is $3.2 billion. The shrinking entry-level labor pool 

f®^^'/^'^^®^ ^° ^^.P^'^^^^^^^ in 1995 as 

opposed to a previous level of 25 percent) is also making it 
increasirigly difficult fo^blJSi^ess to ignore those members of 
this pool whom they could previously overlook— poorly rtibti- 
w^^^ skills and are un- 

acquainted with the responsibilities of the v^orld of work (Brown 
1985). 



Why bo Stadcnti Drop Out? 

Examihihg the reasons why students drop out. Willis (1986) dis- 
^'^^^^^ risk: family struc- 

ture and ppverty. race and ethnicity, language, residence, ecd- 
"^'"I^^'^PA^^®'"®" educational risk, 

accbrdihg to Willis, are student attendance, school continuation 
^J*^^^' ^^^^^"^^^^ school activities, 

student behavipr. attitudes toward school, need for employ- 

irivblvemeht In put-of-schooJ 
activities, and involvement with the juvenile justice system. This 
'r®^'^ ?^0'^ewrv that (^^^^ is just a minority or 

urban problem. Noting that since 1970 the dropout rate for 
^^'^^'^^ has decr^^^ whereas that for white stu- 

dents has edged up steadily. Brown (1985) prefers to categorize 

("uninterested in or dissatis- 
fied with the values represented by school and work" arid lack- 
V" in expocted wcys" [p. 9]). disad- 

vantaged and alienated, or simply disadvantaged. 



What Is Career end Vocationai Education's Role 
In Dropout Prevehtibh? 

In view bf the risk factors, then, the key to reducing the dropout 
^^^^J^ ^®'P'"9 senseof disconnection. 

Mlllerend Imel (1987) attest that sjudents with low motivation tb 
^^^^"^ ^'^y® i!^owrvifTiprbvement in schop' attendance 

and retention after participating in career educatibri arid tHat 

participated In career education 
are more likely to complete the vocational program they have 
^^A^^^^^^^'lAnMsis perfbrmed by Mertens, Seitz. and Cox 
(1982) on data obtained in 1979 and 1980 interviews with the 

"^oy^f^ Cbho^^^ National Lpngltudinal Surveys of 
Labor Force Behavior confirmed that, all e^se beirig equal, the 

Y°P^^'9"ar ^ took, the less likely they were 

tb drop out of school: The relationship betweeri vocatibrial edu- 
J[?®^^Plce tb stay Injschppl was. however, only sta- 
ttsticaiiy significant in grades 10 and 12 (arid negative but not 
significant for tra^ i i Furthermore, the effect was quite small 
in both grades 10 and 12 (Mertens. Seitz. arid Cox I982j. 
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Miller and Imel (1987) offer some reasons for the ^ze of this 
the importance of the quality of the 
vocational education experienced by different students, they 
P°'"* PA^]^ through ^ocatioiiai courses or 

work experi^Bnce that Is not re|a^^^^ is less 

effective than is majbr concentration in a vocational program. 
Thus, they recommend that vbcatibrial^and career educators 
^esmrigjo improve stud 

^^"^^^1°"^ QPJ's^strategjes to reduce barriers 
Lo J^e achievement; of goals, and timeliness for monitoring pro- 
3''®^^ °" 9°^Ls) A"^^^^ with handicapped 

students. They further recommend small programs with 2-6 
teachers serving 25-60 student They also say that the most 
successful programs are thono in which students are ericbur- 
aged to be cooperative rather than competitive. 



What Kinds of Programs Are Needed? 

yi^'f^SI examined the vocational experiences that were most 

/"^'^^^^^^^ ''^^y^^JPPSj^ri^indmdual s decisions to 

^^rppbut. Weber (1986) recommends the following: (i) more 
^7^^®'^^^'^^'"^ and assist potential 

drbpbuts pribr to and at entry into vocational programs; 
^31 P^^9^\^^^^9^^^ schobi clfmate and reduce 

abseriteeisrrt. class-cutting, and drag and alcohol abuse: 

educational activities directed 
tbward enhancing parents' involvement in program planriirig - 
^"^^^"PPprt^J^L'^P^exteri career exploration and related 
career education experiences, particularly prior to arid at the 
^''^"^'1^°'! 'rijb^ighechbbl: (5j improvement of transitions 
through a vocational program to direct <^rbpout-prbrie stude^^ 
^° iP^'Specilicikjll trairiirig courses: (6) review and evaluation 
pf work study experiences for drdpbut-prqrie students tb ensure 
l^^L^h^y tll^vblve concrete objectives and program experiences. 
clearJinkages with students' overall school prog rams, and built- 
'Jleya4uatibri activities: (7) review of rules governing vocational 
program entry to ensure studerit access jb arid participatibri in 
ybcatforial and work study programs with firm ties to overall 
school plans and goals: arid (8) activities to increase dropbut- 
prpfie students' participation in the vocational program and 

^^eeri^stutients' vbcati^ experiences and 
their other school-related experiences and activities (pp. x-xi). 

What Are Examples of SaccessfQl Prograltii? 

T!l®jL'?fr3ture cohtafris many examples of career and vocational 
programs that have been successful jri keepirig students frbm 
^rbpgirig out or helping dropouts reenroll in and complete high 
school^Such programs r^^i^® run by schbbis exclusively, may 
^6 based on a school-business partnership, or may even involve 
counseling to parents. 

^' ' ' J ^ ri^i° ris the awo r k do rie by the So uth west iduca- 

tionaj Development Laboratory (SEDt) and Appalachia Educa- 

pphflrmirig the relationship between 
parent involvement and school achieveftierit. One schbbl- 
^°^'"®f^.P??i^®i'sh|p t^ parent involvement in 

career counseling and planning is the Penirisula Academies 
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program^ which is based at Mefilo-Athertbh High Schobf arid 
SeqUoja High School in California's Silicon Vaiiey. Stadents are 
matched with mentors from cooperating cbmp^ ybluh- 
!^®y9_?P®?^?'fT»e wit^ studentis in career-reiated big brother or 
big sister roles, to take stodents to their cbmpar»i«s^to expose 
^flfjWp>ld of work, and to work with parents in helping 
the students formolate career plans (Jiistiz and Kameeri 1987). 

program of formal 

cjassroom instruction to 30 students per year per .caderny. 
^_^"^®"11^''®_P^^^ 3 yoa/s of Instruction in computers 

or electronics beginning in the lOfK grade: Distinctive features 

1^^® P/^QT^.^L ' 6_ its ^ g h ly wb rk- re j ated c ur r Ic u I u m . 
exposure to real jobs through work experience and paid 
^^^^^L '^n^P^^y^ Incentive of a job waiting for 

ail students who graduate from the program and high schbbl. 

cbniribu^^^ jnstructbrs on iban. funding, equip- 
ment, mentors, speakers, field trip sites, and summer jbbs 
{Penmsuia Academies Program 1984) . 

OyLor ewmpHary career and vocatrbnai educatibn programs for 
high-risk students inclQde the following; 



• Middle CoMftgt High School at La GUardia Cbllege in r^ew 
Ybrk City exposes hrgh-risk ibth- to 12th-grade students to 
career options through internships arid wbrk placements 
(Brown 1985). 

• PlU*i l"L?^hooli^ a rrii^^^ prbgrarh focub.ng on: 
youth and their families, which is headquartered iri Washirig- 
lO'lDi.P-' Presehts W youth with a coprdrnated pack- 
age Unking social and business services to the educatlbriat 
system (ibid.). 

has been operating since 1970. is distinguished by its combi- 
nation of personal attentjbn and foflbw-ujj with actual wbrk 
experience to provide disadvantaged Inner-city high schbbl 
^^"i^®"Js wjtji m skills in the ejectrrcal occupa- 

tions, business, auto mechanics, and heaith care^ibid.). 

• Th« Q<»perativ« Fed^ for Education Eup«riences 
(COFFEE) is an exemplary pUblic-pHyate p jiiriership mvblv- 
•nathe Digital Equipment Corporation and r^>** public schools 
of Oxford. Massachusetts^ Based on a i^^ of academic 
study, occupational training, counseling, prcemployment 
^^P®''!®"^®^^^ oducatioh. the fjrbgram co m bines 
academic instruction in a regular high school with training fbr 
?"^'y''®^®^P°srt^b^^ In htgh-techriblbgy fields (Justrz and 
Kameen 1987). 

Suggestions for ways in which school leaders, business leaders. 

P°''5yZ^^^6^^^ drbpout-prbne youth are presented 

in Reconnecting Yoatti (Brown 1985); 
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